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by the same hand which made them, regulate his ac- 
tions when arrived at the maturity of manhood. 





ESSAY ON EDUCATION: 


BY G. D. A. PARKS. 


‘‘Just as the twig is bent, the tree inclines.’’ 


|If these impressions are virtuous and correct, his de- 
To compose an essay on the subject of education,|portment, as a general rule, will partake of the same 
which shall be wholly original in all of its ideas, would | nature: if vicious and erroneous, his behavior will cor- 
be a difficult task, which I am unable to perform: or to| respond with them. Instruct him in the way he should 
write one in which the opinions of other authors touch-| go, and he will never deviate from it, unless tempta- 
ing this interesting topic, should be dressed in better | tions are set before him sufficiently strong to counteract 
language than that in which they were first communi-| the influence of these moral lessons; or in other words, 
2 | 
vated to the world, would also be a labor which I have} 
cated t + , 0) he ability aaeute id T ' inet “thi wor Fag wooed 
not the confidence to assume, or the ability to execu e. | the antidote. o guard against this possibie danger, 
Yet, notwithstanding the disadvantage of being com-| they should be repeatedly taught, until solidly and 
pelled to come before the literary public in some in-| firmly established in his mind, when it would require 
stance as a borrower, I have chosen the subject of edu-| more than ordinary enticement to eradicate them. Im- 
cation because of its immense importance, which should | plant in his juvenile heart the principles of honesty 
be an excuse from censure for the repetition of senti-| and moral rectitude with care, affection, and attention, 
ments which all acknowledge wise and just. Moreover, and that allurement must be very powerful which can 
the public have been so deluged for a few years past uproot or destroy them. Under these considerations, 
with productions treating upon the theme which I have) who will disagree with me in the conclusion, that as so 
selected to discuss, that anessay upon it at the present | much—as the destiny itself of the child depends upon 
day will not, probably, be perused with that deep and the manner of his early education, it is the imperious 
lively interest which it would have excited, had philan- duty of the mother to train him up in the path of virtue, 
thropists been less numerous, their efforts for the gen-| which, as I have before observed, will give a direction 
eral good of mankind less energetic, and their solicitude| to his future course, and determine the character of his 
for the prosperity of the rising generation less earnest. | life. Having arrived to this point in my dissertation, 
The end and aim of the author of this production will | it may not be improper or misplaced to consider, for a 
not, can not be to gain the applauses of the people, even | few moments, the subject of female education, the im- 
were its intrinsic merits, in point of talent, sufficient to! portance of which richly entitles it to a serious consid- 
call them forth. The aspirations of his ambition will eration, anda more lengthy discussion than I shall be 
be attained, and his expectations gratified, should he! enabled to give it. 
happen to convince one unpersuaded reader of the in-| Of late an energetic impulse has been communicated 
valuable benefits of education. to the cause of female education, which it is my sincere 
_ |hope will not soon die away. It had been for centuries 
Education is a very comprehensive and extensive! past a very common and prevalent notion, that the fe- 
rv ——e, oe BC ry ¢ “ee a a 0 portion of pen’ ego pet because = ae 
only the cultivation of the mind, but also the discipline take so active, public, and conspicuous a part in the 
ofthe body and the regulation of the heart. With this ereat drama of human affairs as the other sex, did not 
simple and concise definition of the word, the reader! need or deserve the extension of the benefits of educa- 
will be enabled to understand me more clearly and cor-| tion over their minds. One of the reasons of this erro- 
rectly, in the course of my remarks. /neous notion, was the fact that woman seldom held the 
/reins of government, or assumed the direction of nation- 
Some writers upon the human understanding have) al affairs: and another consisted in the false idea that 
asserted and contended, that there is nothing in an in-| she being ina measure under the control of man, was 
fant partaking of the nature of human intelligence, and intended for no other or nobler sphere of action than the 
that the faculty of reason is merely the creature of ob-| performance of the most servile and base offices. Ope- 
servation and experience, If this were the fact, the! rating in conformity to this rule, and practising this 
friends and advocates of education, or early instruction) doctrine, the ancients treated their wives in the most 
in correct ideas, would be furnished with a strong and disrespectful and neglectful manner, refusing them the 
unanswerable argument, which they could urge with-| few slight advantages for improvement which they 
5 £ 2 \ 


out suspicion of failure and without the slightest appre-| themselves possessed, and reserving them for acts of 


hension of reply, much less of overthrow. But as this|of the most degrading and menial nature. Indeed, 
is only a visionary speculation, the improbability and many of the wisest and most enlightened mora! philos- 


unless the cogency of the poison,is superior to that of 


back ground was commendable, and whatever would 
hinder the tide of female improvement was done. 

But, by and by, however, these untrue and ridiculous 
opinions were repudiated, and the importance of female 
education recognized. Ever since that period the 
cause of scientific and literary advancement among the 
“fair sex,” has proceeded with accelerated rapidity and 
unexampled success. The experiment has been tried. 
The qualities end powers of the female mind have been 
analyzed and ascertained. Its perfect equality with 
the intellect of man has been fairly proved, and placed 
beyond the reach of speculation. None dare at this 
enlightened day deny it, who would avoid contempt, 
and that pity “which beholds with despising eyes.” If, 
then, the mental faculties of woman be as strong and 
vigorous as man’s, why not cultivate and improve them? 
They are susceptible of culture and amelioration. She 
has as good and indefeasible right to the salutary bene- 
fits of literature and learning, as he who, by the laws 
of the land, is made in some respects her master. Then 
why deprive her of the enjoyment of this right? That 
deprivation will be no profit but an injury to the com- 
munity, and will moreover evidently operate delete- 
iriously upon our government. ‘This republic must 
stand or fall as its inhabitants are moral or vicious in 
| their principles and literate or illiterate in their intellee- 
Itual character, If the rules of virtue and wisdom gov- 
lern them, what they control will be controlled correct- 
ly; if, on the other hand, their principles be corrupt, 
and their views unintelligent, then, as a matter of 
| course, that of which they have the sole primary direc- 
tion will be illy governed. And as the fate—the per- 
petuity or speedy death of the body politic, is wholly 
in the state of popular morals and the public mind, we 
are reduced to the conclusion that it should be the con- 
stant wish of patriotism, and the prominent object of the 
patriot’s labors, to produce and establish such a state 
of things as will in its tendency secure purity to the 
one and intelligence to the other. 

The rising generation will soon step upon the stage 
of action, and assume the toga of public management. 
In the now juvenile portion of our population, we must 
repose all our hopes for the future safety of the govern- 
ment, and for its transmission from them to their pos- 
terity unimpaired in pristine vigor and present energy. 
All depends upon the youth of America—upon their 
education in correct moral prineiples and their venera- 
ition for virtue, justice, and honesty. Now to what 
persons is committed the responsible task of bringing 
| them up and educating them? The female sex. It is 
the mother’s duty and the mother’s province to rear up 
ithe juvenile portion of the American population. She 
‘has the sole direction and superintendence of the child, 


| Whatever ideas of morality she elects to instil into his 











fallacy of which, a moment's reflection would detect! ophers of which the heathen ages could boast, were so| young and tender mind, will compose the features of 
and show to our reason, we start out in our remarks! much influenced by the current of vulgar opinion on) his future character, and form the governing principles 
with the proposition, that all human beings except id-) this point, and so strongly tinctured with the folly of | of his after conduct. She holds and guides the pencil 
iots, or those who in the language of the law are non the times, as to entertain doubts whether woman had| which shall draw, if ever drawn, the line of difference 
compos mentis, are at the period of their birth endowed | an immortal soul and that rational faculty with which! in the youngster’s intellect between right and wrong, 
with intellect, having the power of receiving and con-| man is endowed. | virtue and vice, duty and transgression. To her is 
ceiving rational ideas, This faculty, however, is at| With these facts before him, who can not account|committed the important task of watching his early in- 
the time of nativity in a latent and inactive state, re-| with the utmost facility for the superiority which the) clinations, early passions, and early wishes. ‘To her 
quiring future observation and experienge to its exer-| male class of the old world had over the female? Yet!is given the opportunity, and upon her is imposed the 
cise and development. ‘The infant is brought into the’ the unjust and cruel treatment which the latter has re-| obligation, of detecting the vicious among his propen- 
world with an understanding, but that understanding is! cejyed at the hands of the former, the natural conse. sities, the improper ainong his desires, and the wayward 
entirely destitute and devoid of any rational notions. quences of which must be ignorance and vice, has been|among his inclinations, and correcting them. The 
At the commencement of his existence, he is without used as an argument by the foes of female education to cradle is the place to discipline his heart and amend his 
discretion and judgment, without helm and compass, prove its natural subordination to the males. How/|disposition. When the fruit of the acorn has become 
thrown out upon the perilous and eventful voyage of absurd! how unreasonable! Such a point as this is|a tall, mature, and unbending oak, the time has passed 
life, depending entirely upon the course in which he! ynworthy a formal overthrow, although it might, with|to straighten it if crooked, When it was merely a 
is then directed, and the impulse then imparted for his the greatest ease ima, inable, be made the subject of a/tender shoot was the proper period to direct its form. 
future safety when he has passed the coast of parental yeductio ad absurdum. At the present day, when libe-| The maternal parent, so fur as education has a bearing 
protection and maternal influence. Whatever senti-| ra] and enlightened ideas have prevailed and gained the; upon them, holds the destinies of her ofispring in her 
iments the mother then, and at other subsequent stages ascendancy over the foolish and laughable prejudices | hand and under her control. Its peculiar moral con- 
of his boyhood, sees fit to impress upon his tender, do-| which characterized the ages of antiquity, it is a dis-|stitution is the creature of her peculiar mode of educa- 
cile, and undiscriminating mind, will, with few excep- grace and exhibits a lack of wisdom for any inhabitant | tion. Many of the vices and enormities which he 
tions, remain there during his future years uneffaced of christendom, laying any claims to common sense, to) commits when arrived to man’s estate, may be attri- 


and unobseured. Whatever notions she inculeates into! advocate this preposterous idea. Half a century ago, | buted to her dereliction of duty, or her ignorance of the 
} 7 


his understanding in his young days wil! almost inva- and female ignorance was not discreditable, nor female importance of early instruct on in the rules of probity. 
riably prove the rules of his after conduct. Early im- immorality disgusting. Learning was considered in-| The child is completely under her care and direction. 
pressions are lasting; they soon assume the settled congenial with the natural innocence and weakness of| His reputation, his disposition, his fate, his all, is at the 
nature of prejudices, and will, if not speedily obliterated, woman. Any thing which would keep them in the) pleasure of the female parent. 
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"Without pursuing this branch of our subject any far-| 


ther, without entering into an examination of the influ- 
ence which the cultivation of literature and science, in 
the mind of woman, has upon community, in a domes- 
tic sense of the word, I will, in conclusion of this 
branch of my subject, ask my readers, if female educa- 
tion is unimportant—if its effects are slight and im- 

rceptible—if there is not something in this republic 
like feminine power, and if there is really no need of 
learning and intelligence among the fair sex? — 

My preceding remarks have been made with pecu- 
liar reference to the education of the heart, which, I 
thought, should be first alluded to, and then the cul- 
ture of the mind; because the feelings of the breast 
often control the judgment and govern the intellectual 
taste. ‘The unwise or corrupt legislator should be im- 
proved in his understanding and reformed in his pro- 
pensities, before his constituents can be expected to be 
in a secure and happy condition, 

After the heart is under a correct discipline, the in- 
tellect should be the subject of our attention, 

All men are by nature free and equal, having the 
same rights and entitled to the same privileges; al- 
though in the fickle current of human events, many of 
superior heads and hearts are often cast upon the rocks 
of adversity, while others of poor talents and few vir- 
tues, are gently conducted to the smiling gardens of 


lic agents, without which power they would be disqual- 
ified from exercising discreetly and properly their elec- 
tive franchise, should those officers ask for further con- 
fidence. 

Ignorance is the aliment of despotism—the nutriment 
on which it feeds—the vital principle which supports 
and maintains it. As soon as that ignorance is trans- 
muted into intelligence, tyranny loses its nourishment, 
is deprived of the principle by which it exists, and 
seeks in the regions of barbarity and superstition, for a 


more genial atmosphere and agreeable residence. ‘The | POP! 


secret of all this is, that an ignorant and illiterate na- 
tion is incapable of rightly estimating the rich fruits of 
liberty, =~ would, consequently, be unfit for a condi- 
tion with which it was unacquainted. In fine, super- 
stition and want of learning have always been the 
strongest fetters of oppression; and science, literature, 
and knowledge, the most successful solvents of those 
bonds. In whatever view we consider the subject of 
education, as connected with political policy and politi- 
cal interests, we are always conducted to the same 
general conclusion, that the salvation of our govern- 
ment, the prosperity of the country, and the preserva- 
tion of our free institutions, all alike depend upon the 
diffusion of light and knowledge in every quarter of 
this wide extended land; the dissemination of science 
learning throughout our growing country; and the en- 
couragement of the important interests of education, 





yrosperity. ‘Thus we see that fortune does not always 
favieh her favors upon the good and meritorious, but 
more frequently upon the contrary class of mankind. | 
Now, this being the case, we readily conclude, that| 
every government should show in the course of its of-| 


. . . . | 
ficial action, partiality to the poorer and more needy | 


Where intelligence and enlightened opinions predom- 
inate and prevail, superstition and bigotry are strangers. 
They fly at their approach, as night recedes before the 
orient sun. Diametrically opposed to each other as 
the antipodes, they never can be reconciled, never di- 


class of society, in order to remedy the injustice of] vested of the repulsive and repugnant character which 
fortune, and equalize as much as is permissible by the|they possess, and which is interwoven in the very prin- 
nature of the case, the condition of the fortune-favored |ciples of their nature. As ignorance is the absence of 
and the fortune-neglected. Aristocratic and monarchi-| knowledge, and superstition the negative of correct no- 
cal governments, however, pursue a contrary course, |tions, it follows as a necessary and inevitable conse- 
and adhere to a widely different rule, The affluent| quence, that when correct notions are formed the reign 
and wealthy, the nobles and gentry are made the pecu-|of superstition will terminate, and when knowledge is 


liar objects of their attention; while those who wander 
in the desert vale of poverty, are left to seek unaided 
their own happiness, and buffet without assistance the 
bleak winds of adversity. These are the principles 
which aristocratic and monarchical governments pur- 
sue, But a republican government, the ministers 
and officers of which are chosen by and receive their 
whole authority from the people, or the governed, acts 
and operates upon precisely opposite rules. Being 
elected by the majority, and that majority consisting, 
in the main, of poor and laboring people, it is their duty 
to consider, preserve, and advance their interests, de- 
fend, maintain, and protect their rights. One of the 
highest of these interests, and most important of these 
rights, is that of knowledge and education—the inval- 
uable benefits of which no one presumes to deny, un- 
less he is willing to spoil his reputation for truth and 
reason. ‘Therefore, our legislatures are under obliga- 


tions to provide means for the general promotion of 


science and dispensation of useful knowledge. This 
is not a matter of option with them, but they are abso- 
jutely bound by the tacit promise which they make, in 
assuming the duties and powers of their oflice, to dis- 
charge those duties and exercise those powers in a 
manner conducive to the prosperity and benefit of their 
constituents. Moreover, it is absolutely aud indispen- 
sably necessary for the preservation and security of 
every democratic government, the control and manage- 
ment of which is entrusted to individuals selected and 
delegated by the people, that the electors should be 


‘acquired ignorance will cease. This is logic and com- 
‘mon sense susceptible of fair demonstration. Now 
| superstition being incompatible with the happiness and 
prosperity of mankind, all will admit that what ope- 
rates to its eradication and “returnless banishment” is 
an unqualified blessing. From the preceding incontro- 
vertible premises, then, we deduct that science, litera- 
iture, and learning, are invaluable blessings to mankind, 
inasmuch as they renovate the heart when it becomes 
corrupt, and correct the mind when it has been too 
credulous or too sceptical. 

A condition of barbarism consists in ignorance, su- 
perstition, false notions of religion and things, bigotry 
and vice, intellectual abasement, degradation of the ra- 
tional faculties, and perverse affections. By changing 
this state of things, enlightening that intellect, eleva- 
ting those faculties, and purifying those affections, you 
have a view of the fruits of education, There never 
was an unlettered nation ora savage civilized without 
the aid and introduction of science and the arts which 
constitute the subject of education; and in tracing the 
history of the march of improvement from its commence- 
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tal jaws, as an atoning oblation for the sins of others; 
neither would the car of Jug; ut have crushed be. 
neath its ponderous and resi wheels the legions of 
willing victims, who, vainly imagining to be doing the 
will of their created idols, allowed themselves to be 
ground into icles, and instantly entombed by the 
engine of their destruction. I might notice under this 
head the far famed Spanish inquisition, which found its 
end in the enlightened notions of the nineteenth centu- 
ry; the pores belief in witchcraft; the dark ages; the 

ish bondage in which Europe, for centuries, was 
enthralled; {nd many other instances of superstition 
and bigotry, all of which were terminated by the light 
of education; but I forbear. These general remarks 
will suffice: —Education conquers superstition, however 
inveterate; softens and ameliorates the rude, untamed, 
and degraded genius of the barbarian; sirips the untu- 
tored and unlettered savage of his wild and uncivilized 
habits; by its magic influence rolls back the clouds of 
ignorance from the minds of the illiterate and unin- 
structed; and gradually unfolds, develops, and animates 
to action, the dormant, latent energies of that mind 
which has long slumbered in silence and obscurity— 
palsied by the enervating power of ignorance. 

It has tumbled into ruins many of the pagod towers 
of India, and taught their idolaters the folly of their su- 
perstition. By what it has done we can judge correctly 
of what it may accomplish. As the principles of edu- 
cation are immutable, its influence will always be the 
same; according to that well known rule of logic, that 
from the same causes flow the same effects. It is fast 
hastening the Juggernaut to decay, and fast purging 
the Ganges from its corrupt contents; it is diminishing 
the number of funeral piles; it is bringing the super- 
stitious notions of witchcraft and sorcery into ridicule 
and contempt; it has branded opinions which five cen- 
turies since stood highest on the religious creed of Eu- 
rope with the epithets of bigotry and folly; it has cur- 
tailed the pope of Rome, who once bore the sway of 
continental power in Europe, of his authority, and 
taught him and his officers that the pure waters of re- 
ligion can not long commingle with the perturbed 
stream of politics. 

Since civilization owes its birth, its march, and its 
progress, to popular education; so degeneracy mav 
date. the period of its commencement at that time when 
the education of the juvenile and rising portion of our 
population shall be neglected, and the great interests 
of science forgotten. As knowledge was the engine 
which performed the great work of civilizing and re- 
forming the world, as soon as that engine ceases to 
operate, and as soon as the exertion of its mechanical 
powers is terminated, we shall of course descend from 
our now high and elevated rank in the scale of being, 
and deviate from the path to get ourselves in which 
was the toil of ages. 

As the human mind is the most valuable and precious 
gem among created things, and as it is the only mate- 
rial—essential mark of superiority which man possesses 
over the brute creation, it is as self-evident as an axiom 





in geometry, that it deserves the greatest care, should 
receive the nicest cultivation, and be made the subject 


ment up to the present day, we shall find that it origi-| of the highest improvement of which it is susceptible. 
nated in an excitement of the public mind to the inter-|]t is one of the most natural inclinations of the human 
lests of education, and has been maintained ever since| heart to watch over and attend to a golden treasure 
iby the same means. If its progress lessens in rapidity, | with far more vigilance and interest than one of a bar- 


the diminution may be charged to popular lethargy 
with regard to matters of science. Ifthe angel of civ- 
ilization contracts her pinions, and slackens in her 
flight, it will be because the publie heart ceases to beat 





intelligent and capable of choosing proper officers.| with anxiety for her suecess, and the interests of edu- 
This requisite intelligence and capacity is acquired|cation are neglected. She has already visited many 
only by education or early instruction in correct ideas. | parts of the globe, which, until recently, were in hea- 
No republic can stand long if its citizens are destitute |thenish darkness, and caried to those nations, which 
of those enlightened, rational, and liberal views, which|a few centuries since were vassals to profound igno- 


re the gifts of learning and science. 
General education, science, and virtue constitute the 
grand elixir of this great body politic diffusing health, 
vigor, and purity through all its parts—preserving it 


in life, strength, and animation; the principal nerves of 


our democratic government, without which it would 
relapse into torpidity, mortification, and dissolution, to 
which it must attribute whatever of force and superior 
stability it may possess, as well as its immutability if 
it proves perpetual. By means of education the people 
are entbled to realize the invaluable and innumerable 
benetits of a wisely conducted republican government; 
which knowledge it is necessary for them to possess, 


ere they can possibly feel any interest or solicitude in| bodies of their lifeless husbands; nor would the vora- 
And by the same means they are/cious and terrible alligator have feasted and fed upon 


its preservation. 


eempowered to judge of the official conduct of their pub-| the scores of children which have been cast into its fa- 


rance, the blessed influences of light and truth. And 
jinay we not regret that the fruits of education had not 
|been reaped earlier. 

Ifad the healthy influence of education been felt in 
[lindostan for a few centuries past, the accursed Ganges 
would not have been the tomb of unnumbered millions 
of guiltless infants, cast into its polluted waters by 
those who gave them birth, and who should have been 
their protectors, under the false impression, they should 
conciliate the favor of their senseless gods; neither 
would the funeral pile have smoked with the living bo- 
dies of as many superstitious wives, lying down in ex- 
cruciating torture within the flames that consumed the 








ren and less valuable quality, But this rule does not 
hold out so well and fully when we come to consider 
the intellect, in comparison with which all the mines 
of Peru and Brazil “are as nothing.” How often is it 
the case that avarice predominates over the principle 
which I stated" moment ago; that men seek to amass 
wealth, accumulate property, and heap up the corrupt- 
ible things of this world, in preference to storing their 
understandings with incorruptible riches, secure from 
the larcenies of the most wary robber, and forming 
fountains of lasting enjoyment, which no reverse of 
fortune or storin of adversity can destroy; in preference 
to accumulating intellectual property, over which mem- 
ory stands a trusty and invincible vigil, guarding it 
from the furtive hand of time, in the possession and 
enjoyment of him who toils for its acquisition on many 
laborious days and studious nights—not gained by dint 
of fraud, dishonesty, and deceit, but by assiduous ap- 
plication to study, a steady, untiring, and diligent pro- 
gress up the “hill of science,’ a perseverance main- 
tained and supported by a generous emulation and a 
virtuous ambition; in preference to accumulating that 
kind of property which remains in original plenitude to 
its owner, after his estate has been confiscated, his cor- 
poreal hereditaments scattered to the winds of heaven, 
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away; in preference to ga that kind of treasures 
which he can use without injuring and gratuitously 
give without diminishing. 

“Hee studia adoloscentiam alunt, senectutem oblec- 
tant, secundas res omant, adversis perfugium ac sola- 
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and know] to all people and all conditions indiscri- 


minately and impartially, according to the rules of re- 
publican rights and governmental duties, which I con- 
cisely sketched in a previous stage of my essay, the 
legislature of this state and of every other state in the 
union, as far as | am informed, have apportioned off a 


tium prebent; delectant domi, non impediunt foris: per-|certain part of their revenue, called a common school 


noctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur.” (See 
Cicero Pro “rchia Poeta, 

Now, which of these two kinds of property, that 
which I mentioned in the commencement of the para- 
graph preceding this quotation from the Roman Orator, 
or that which has been just briefly described, is the 
most estimable—the most desirable? If property 
heaped up by oppression, extortion, usury, deception, 
ora miserly economy, exposed after all to the depreda- 
tions of the plunderer and thief, producing invariably 
thousands of perplexing cares and troubles, and being 
a source of continual fear, suspicion, and apprehension, 
is higher in its value and more alluring in its attrac- 
tions than intellectual treasures bought by assiduous 
study, perfectly secure from all danger of violent or 
clandestine deprivation, and laden with countless, du- 
rable enjoyments, then the course pursued by thou- 
sands of my fellow men and fellow citizens, is perfectly 
wise and correct. But the voice of wisdom teaches us 
that the contrary is the truth. To prove it would be 
indirectly impeaching the character of my readers for 
common sense. “Demonstrable points need no argu- 
ment.” Thousands, however, there are in the agri- 


fund, for the purpose of affording facilities for instruc- 
tion to the poor and indigent children within their lim- 


permit them to become careless of the mental and mo- 
ral character of the rising generation, and all is lost: — 
the present century will close over the wreck of our 
national bark, and the subjection of our citizens to a 
‘state of slavery. The absolute necessity, therefore, of 
|preserving the agricultural and manufacturing portions 
lof the nation, which constitute the palncipel (illaee of 
|the political fabric and the strong prop of the govern- 
|ment, in more purity and intellectual vigor, forces it- 


its, in the elementary and fundamental departments of| self upon the mind of every reflecting reader, When 


literature and science. Thus the radiant star of know- 
ledge is brought to bear and to emit its lucid rays upon 


the desert of poverty, as well as upon the garden of 


rosperity. But the accomplishment of this good and 
audable object is not owing exclusively to legislative 


action and benevolence; and the honor of it should not | hand and foot, and then attac 
be wholly given to the name of public authority. 


Private enterprize and charity have contributed not 


a little to the achievement of the blessed work of gene-| 
ralizing the benefits of learning. 
izen has been as freely devoted to this end as the trea- when obtained, will rather choose to seize their fortress 
sury of the government. 


The purse of the cit- 


In every town and village in the state of New-York, 
possessing a respectable population, free schools have 


purpose of giving the poor and needy an opportunity 


world, are closed to the entrance of all but noblemen, 


cultural and mechanica! classes of society, who compel |accessible to every class of persons. 


their offspring to drag out the age of minority in tilling, 


Yet, notwithstanding these great and numerous fa- 


enriching, and cultivating their farms, or performing | cilities for popular education, there are many, as I have 
the labors of their fathers, while their understandings, | before stated, who, in obedience to a miserly economy, 


each superior to “globes of gold,” in value, are suflered| or under the influence of a stupid carelessness for the| 
to grow up untutored and uninformed, full of thorns| interests of their children, chain them to the plough or| 


|the plebeian class of the American population become 
| spiritless upon the subject of education, and heedless of 
their own best and highest interests, the proper time 
|has arrived, and a favorable opportunity has occurred, 
jfor the ambitious and aspiring patrician to bind them 

k the citadel of freedom 
litself—erected by the indefatigable labors of our revo- 
lutionary fathers, and cemented by their precious blood, 
The skillful and cunning general, who knows when 
'to take advantage of his foes and how to improve it 


|when its sentinels are asleep, than to assault it vio- 
jlently. He will wait until those to whom it is en- 
trusted forget their duty and slumber at their posts, 


been established, and are now in operation, for the sole | before he endeavors to conquer it and reduce it under 


‘his authority. ‘This is an important point in the sei- 


of being taught in the practical sciences and useful ence of war, and is the surest course which aspirants 
arts. ‘hus, the halls of learning, which, in the old|to regal power in,g republic can adopt. 


Let them 
|produce a general lethargy and stupor in the public 


and those of the blood of the aristocracy, are rendered mind with reference to education, and a complete 


‘avenue is opened for the achievement of their ambitious 
|projects, an unobstructed pathway to the throne is 
cleared, and the only barrier existing between them 
and the sceptre is overthrown: the demolition of the 
government is certain. 

If this people ever becomes a nation of subjects, if it 


and briars, because the proceeds of their manual labor| other implement of trade, from the period of boyhood to evet loses its independence and wears the yoke of des- 


are considered more estimable than a liberal or even 
ordinary education, 


the age of puberty, without permitting them to obtain) potism, it will be because they neglected the high and 
Even were it not a natural as well|s knowledge of the alphabet, or sufficient of the art of, important interests of education—that only conserva- 


as civil duty to give their children a competent eduea-| penmanship to write their signatures legibly and with tive principle of all republican governments—that vital 


tion and knowledge of the arts and sciences, yet their| ease. 
pride and self-respect should dictate to them the gross| circle of observation, | am personally acquainted with) th 
impropriety of allowing those to whom they gave birth,|too many, who, notwithstanding the abundance of ad-| la 
and to whom they are united by the strongest and| vantages crowding them on every quarter, and seem-| that uw 
closest ties of affinity, to ripen into maturity, rude, un-|ingly demanding their attention, entirely neglect the)" 


Within the circumference of my own rarrow 


itin the composition of all free bodies politic— 
concomitant of all well regulated and 
1 religious liberty among any people— 
’ le palladium of the rich and inestimable 
ights which our bold and fearless progenitors having 


Ingle 







mannerly, and illiterate, a disgrace to their parents,|education of their children, choosing rather that they | wrested from the iron hand of tyranny, bequeathed to 


and afruitful theme of ridicule for the world. 


As Paf-| should grow up like “mere beasts,” without the capa-|us for enjoyment and preservation—that impervious 


tendorf very justly observes, “Itis not easy to imagine|city of doing as much good. And here it may not be|and impenetrable argis of our democratic institutions, 
or conceive that a parent has conferred any considera-| amiss to make a few remarks explanatory of the causes | Which will guard its sacred trust, forever, from the 
ble benefit upon his child, by bringing him into the|of this lethargy upon the subject of education, which|shatts of inordinate ambition, and baffle the efforts of 
world; if he afterwards entirely neglects: his culture) prevails in the minds of many, but (as I am thankful) 
and education, and suffers him to grow up like a mere|of the minority of the members of society—the farmers 
beast, to lead a life useless to others and shameful to| particularly. 


himself.” Yet many youths are born and “suffered to 


grow up like mere beasts,” “useless” in every other omission, or refusal to send their children to school ‘ “er : DEN 
And the they usually reply, “that they intend to bring them up / thing, after all, is so efficient yet imperceptible in its 


sense of the word than that of manual labor. 


When called upon to assign the reasons of their 


, 


those who would destroy them. 

Standing armies may be quartered in every section 
and corner of the land, every species and device of 
force may be resorted to, in order to preserve the in- 
itegrity and protect the safety of the government—no- 


benefit which they confer upon their parents by their|in the business of agriculture, for which occupation an/| exertions, nothing so successful yet pacific in its opera- 
bodily exertions, has been urged as 4 justification for| education is superfluous and unnecessary: all that it 


the neglect of their education! 


Pecuniary interests! wi}] be needful for them to know is, how and when to 


should not preponderate in the judgment over the con- plough their farms; at what particular time and in what 


cerns of the mind. 
fered to take the reins of entire direction, and trample 


2 Be woe ~e Z A . 
Selfish motives should not be suf-| manner to sow their grain seed; how and when to har- 


vest it; and how and when to prepare it for the mill.” 


upon the high and more imperious behests of parental | This they pretend should be the sum of a husbandman’s 


duty. 


Better for a man to support his family on the coarsest|cant cirele, he need not push his inquiries! 
would be the state of our country, if this were the u-| 


sustenance, and afford them the benefits of education; 
than to bring them up and maintain them on the most 


intelligence, and beyond that contracted and insignifi- 
W hat 


nanimous opinion of farmers from Maine to Georgia, 


luxurious dainties, and suffer their minds to starve.| and from the bank of the Mississippi to the shore of the 


This assertion needs no support. 
of the richest and most affluent gentlemen in the coun- 
try, who, abundantly able to give their sons a collegiate 
education, omit and refuse to do so, because they ima- 
vine it unbecoming patricians to chath their children 
down to study; and had rather have them careering in 
a ball room, reveling in a brothel, or tittering ina 
theatre, 

‘There is surely no mechanic or farmer in the coun- 
try, at the present day, who, by a prudent and ecomical 
course of management, can not give his offspring a 
competent practical education, without injuring his pe- 
cuniary interests. And the number of the American) 
population is small who are unable, from their personal 
and private resources, to afford their children the ad- 
vantages of instruction in the common branches of] 
learning. 

All, with few exceptions, are capable of discharging 
this duty as parents and citizens—this obligation of pa- 
ternal and patriotic feeling, consistently with their 
other circumstances, But as there are an inconsiderable 
few laboring under these disadvantages, and as the go- 
vernment is bound to extend the blessings of learning 





Yet there are many| ocean! 


Would not the most superficial observer of 

men and things hear in that language the tocsin of our 

independence—the death knell of our liberties? 
‘*Soon as the vigil sleeps, the fortress ’s gone.”’ 

The agricultural part of the community have been 
justly termed “the bone and sinew ofthe land.” Upon 
the stout and sturdy yeomanry depend the destinies of 
the republic. As they are strong or weak, will the 
government be energetic or feeble. If they degenerate 


into moral and mental debility, that which they sup-| 


port and primarily control, will become infirm. All 
our hopes for the perpetuity of the body politic must 
rest and center upon those of its members which eon- 
stitute its main nerves and chief muscles. Deprive 
these of their strength, and the whole system relapses 
into weakness and corruption. The probability of our 
anticipations on this point is ascertained and regulated 
by the moral and intellectual condition of our farmers 
and mechanics. Once let them fall back into immoral- 
ity and ignorance, and the best expectations of the 
world are blasted; the only promising republic now in 
existence, or mentioned in history, is destroyed. Once 


‘tions to this end, as popular education, national moral- 
ity, and public intelligence. Demolish that palladium, 
and the citadel is gone; remove that argis, and our 
| government is completely exposed to the attacks of the 
|patricians; destroy that bulwark of our freedom, and 
|soon when we look around for the ballot boxes—the 
‘organs through which a free people speak—they shall 
find a throne. 

| If we wish to maintain our present rank among the 
|independent countries of the earth, if we wish to avoid 
the curses and imprecations of posterity, if we wish to 
‘sustain the high and glorious reputation which we now 
‘bear before the world, if we wish to keep the banner of 
liberty (under which our fathers fought and we as a 
i national body live) flying in thebreeze, proclaiming not 
‘only our quality with, but superiority over, the empires 
of the east, “without a stripe erased or star polluted,” 
let us not ignobly omit to use the means by which 
these awful calamities may be prevented, but encourage 
ithe cause of education among all classes of this nume- 
rous people, encourage the cultivation of the arts and 
sciences, use all our efforts and lend all our influence, 
(however feeble the one one and narrow the other,) fo 
‘carry the rich gifts of learning and intelligence into 
‘every hamlet, from the ocean to the river. Let not 
our farmers and mechanies, who are the bone and sinew 
of the land, now tell us about their patriotism and loye 
of country, and at the next moment feed the corroding 
principle which will destroy the government on which 
they pride themselves so much, and eventually deprive 
them of the liberty of which they boast. Let them not 
at this moment profess an earnest wish for the perpe- 
tuity of the government, and at the next refuse to co- 
operate with the philanthropic and enlightened, in 
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measures, the result of which would be the gratification 
of their wishes. Let them not pretend to entertain 
an ardent desire that their children should enjoy the 
blessings of freedom, and discharge well the political 
duties which will soon devolve upon them, as American 
electors, and forbid them an opportunity of capacitating 
themselves for the sphere of action in which a few 
more years will place them. Let them not declare, 
thet their sincere prayer to God is, that unborn gene- 
rations may taste the fruits of revolutionary toil, and 
at the same time do e!! within the area of their influ- 
ence to stagnate and obstruct the stream which would 
carry those invaluable blessings to future ages. 
in vain, it is absurd for a murderer to pray, that the de- 
voted victim whom he has designated for destruction, 
should live to a good old age, while he grasps and is 


whetting the dagger with which he intends soon to) just have been peculiarly grateful to the ardent mind of 


terminate his existence: and it is but madness for an 
incendiary to profess his opinion that the earth will 
stand, while he is undermining it, and applying the 
torch which will soon scatter it into fragments over the 
surrounding country. 

And now | will draw this already too lengthy paper 
to aclose with a few concluding remarks by way of 
peroration. 

Priaxturory can not find a subject more worthy 
of its attention than that of education. [He who would 
have the world happy, must have it civilized; because 
no man or association of men can be truly happy with- 
out being enlightened, Now education, the arts and 
sciences, literature, and intelligence, ore the only 
means by which this universal condition can be pro- 
duced. From these premises I deduct that real philan- 
thropists can find no more proper and worthy object of 
their attention, nor a better business to employ them- 
selves in than the dissemination of the seeds of scien- 
tific truth over the world, 

The cause of education presses and urges its claim 
to consideration and assistance upon the Curistian; 
upon him who would have all acquainted with the Holy 
Scriptures, and all bending at the foot of the Cross; 
who would have the Mussulman renour 
and his Aleoran; the Burmah his wo« 
Hindoostan his Juggernaut;—who wou ; 
panese leave off the impious custom of annually tramp- 
ling upon the Cross; the Persian of worshipping the 
sun and moon; and the Egyptian the Nile. Let the 
necessity of education be proclaimed from the pulpit; 
and the generalization of its fruits be prayed for at the 
altar. Both are included in the list of sacerdotal 
duties. 

And the Pararor must feel deep and anxious solici- 
tude for the prosperity of the cause of education in his 
own country. Jn every point of view in which he con- 





siders the subject, he finds it, more or less, exercising | 


astrong influence upon the political concerns of the 
nation. When he reflects, and discovers that popular 
learning and morality constitute the nervous fluid, the 
spinal marrow, the heart, the bone, the muscle, the 
nerve, the vital spark, the life of all free bodies politic | 
—the absence of which would engender corruption, 
cause debility, occasion paralysis, and produce death, 
how can he look upon it in any other light but as the 
salvable principle of the republic. But enough. 

With these remarks 1 conclude, appealing to the! 
public for their correctness, 
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JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
KY M. M. SOUTHWorRTH. 
The subject of the following sketch was the eldest son of 
a Moravian minister, and was born Noy. 4, 1771, at Irvine, 
a small seaport in Ayrshire, North Britain. 
destined, however, for any length of time, to remain in the 


Ife was not 


native place of his countryman, Robert Burns; for at the 
age of four years his parents removed to Ireland, taking him 
along with them, where, for a short period, they resided at 
Gracehill, in the county of Antrim. During the course of 
the following year, he was brought over to England, and 
placed in a Moravian seminary at Falniek, in Yorkshire, in 
order, as it appears, to enable his mother to accompany his 
father, who was about going to the West Indies, for the 
purpose of preaching the gospel to the negroes, where they 
shortly afler went. But they had not been long on their 
philanthropic mission, before both of thei fell victims to 


the malignity of the climate, leaving three infant children 
tothe mercy of those to whom they had been previously 
entrusted. 
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In the mean time, Jas. Montgomery was at Fulnick sem-| behold the great metropolis of England, and gave a promise 


inary, where he spent the following ten years; during which 
period he became well versed in the Latin, Greek, German, 
and French languages, and (like the rest of his schoolfel- 
\lows) was carefully secluded from all intercourse with the 
|world, in order that he might pursue his studies with more 
diligence than he could, were he allowed to cultivate an ex- 
tensive acquaintance. Upon the domestic economy of the 
|seminary, the exercises and amusements in which the chil- 
\dren were permitted to pass away their leisure hours, or 
‘the plan pursued in giving them a scholastic education, it 
is unnecessary to enlarge. But the key-note to which the 
muse of Montgomery adapted her harmony, may be found 
in the religious tone and peculiar expressions of the days he 
spent at Fulnick. A system like that of the Moravians, 





. , 
| Montgomery: and as the seeds of poesy, which nature had 


'sown, began to germinate, it is no wonder that the hymns 
|used by the Moravians, so replete with warm and animated 
|expressions, unbounded love and lofty aspirations, should 
be his delight; or that, so soon as he could write and spell, 
“he should attempt to imitate them. Indeed, such was the 
jeffect produced on him by these overbearing causes, that 
before he was ten years of age, he had filled a little volume 
The praises which 
his early efforts called forth from his most intimate friends, 
'to whom he showed the effusions of his muse, fired his 
youthful imagination with a desire to become a celebrated 


with hymns of his own composition. 


poet. He saw in its perspective, the banner of fame which 
posterity would willingly wave over his memory; and he 
planned and began many an epic poem, in which his youth- 
ful faney, whilst he was employed in writing its exordium, 
But all these 
| he relinquished, and at last found a subject which he thought 


could almost discern a glorious immortality. 


worthy of all the energies of his sanguine mind; it was 
‘The Wars in the reign of Alfred the Great.’ 
poem, he determined upon quitting the beaten track of he- 


In writing this 


roic poetry, and pursuing his discovery of a new and origi- 
The books of his poem were to consist of pinda- 
ric odes, in which the story was to be conveyed; conceiving 
it possible to unite all the magnificence and sublimity of the 
epic with the glowing enthusiasm of the pindaric. But 
llike many of the preceding plans, which had floated in the 
fertile imagination of Montgomery, this work was never 
completed, although he persevered in it until he had finish- 
ed two books. It is not probable that even ihese are now 
in existence; for as the taste of their author became more 
refined, in all human probability, he has long since con- 
signed them to oblivion: as they were about the first pro- 
ductions of his mighty intellect, and no doubt needed the 
|polish of experience to make them fit to come before the 
|the eye of the public. But while he was conceiving the 
means by which he could make himself eminent as a poet, 
the reader must recollect he was still confined within the 
walls of the Moravian seminary. In vain did the superiors 
strive to bring back their pupil to the train of thought, 
and composure of mind most proper for a student of 
divinity. 
Every means was tried which would best resist his love of 
fume; and repress his incessant longings after the world. 
hut he still cherished his anxious aspirations after celebrity, 
nor could any contrivance diminish his desire to see the 
world; and still 
‘——— excursive funey long’d to view 

Tie world, which yet by fame alone he knew; 
The joys of freedom were his daily themes, 
Glory, the secret of his midnight dreains.’ 


At length, the Moravian brethren, finding it impossible to 
cure the disease which sunk deeper and deeper into his 


heart, abandoned their long and fondly cherished hope of} 


seeing him a minister, and he was placed by them with a 
|very worthy man of the same religious persuasion, who 
kept a retail shop at Mirfield. He was treated with the 
greatest tenderness whilst he remained in this situation: 
but the business in which he was employed making only a 
small demand upon his time, he indulged in day-dreams, 
in which he saw the world and its honors depicted in vivid 
colors—that world into which he had as yet scarcely ad- 
vanced a single step. Afler he had been in this situation 
about a year, he determined to quit it, and with his clothes 
on his back, a single change of linen, and three and six- 
pence in his pocket, he carried his design into effect, leay- 
|ing behind him a letter to his late employer, in which he 


that he should hear from him again in a few days. The 
great object of his wishes, it appears, was to proceed directly 
to London: for it was there that his heated imagination had 
depicted the honors which awaited him. But to go thither 
was impossible, and on the fourth day he engaged himself 
in a similar situation to that which he had left. He then 
fulfilled his promise of writing to his former patron, and at 
the same time boldly demanded a recommendation from 
him to his new employer. This was readily given, for not 
even the slightest spot had ever stained his moral charac- 
ter, while he remained with his former protector. The 
good man to whom Montgomery directed his letter, laid it 
before the Moravian council of ministers at Fulnick, where 
they had met to regulate the affairs of the society. They 
loved and respected Montgomery, for his talents did them 
honor, though he had disappointed their hopes, and direct- 
ed his late employer to offer him the most advantageous 
propositions if he would return. But Montgomery refused 
to accept of them, his mind being bent upon going to Lon- 
don. Having spent about a year with his new employer, 
whom he had served with fidelity, he prepared the way for 
an introduction into the capital, by sending a volume of 
manuscript poems to Mr. Harrison, a bookseller in Pater- 
noster-row, where he shortly after came himself. Mr. 
Harrison gave him a situation in his shop, and encouraged 
him to cultivate his talents, though he declined publishing 
his poems, not deeming them likely to better his fortune, or 
to lift him up to fume. The bright star which had allured 
him from Fulnick, from Mirfield, and from Wash (the last 
place of his residence), now seemed to his sickened hope, a 
very ‘ignis futuus;’ and at the expiration of eight months, 
he had a misunderstanding with Mr. Harrison, which was 
the occasion of his leaving him, and he returned to his last 
situation in Yorkshire, where he was received with the 
greatest cordiality and al] possible kindness, 

In 1782, he removed to Sheffield, and engaged himself 
with Mr. Gales, who was then publishing a very popular 
newspaper, to which (during the continuance of this con- 
nection, which lasted until Mr. Gales left England to avoid 
a political prosecution) he occasionally contributed essays 
and verses; and although the Sheffield Register was devoted 
to popular politics, yet it was very seldom political. He 
was treated by Mr. Gales and his amiable family like a 
brother, and during along and painful illness, with which 
he was afilicted in the year 1793, he was nursed by them 
After Mr. 


Gales had left England, Montgomery, by the assistance of 


with the most solicitous tenderness and care. 


a gentleman to whom, except in the knowledge of his tal- 
ents, he was almost a perfect stranger, became the publish 

er ofa newspaper, the title of which he changed to that of 
Iris. 1t was now the chief object and care of Montgomery, 
to avoid the fate of his predecessor, Mr. Gales. But it was 
not long before he fell into a snare which had all the ap 
pearance of having been laid for him. Amongst the types, 
&c. in the printing-office, when it was transferred to him, 
was a song, which, to use the technical phrase, had been 
set up some time before Mr. Gales left England. This 
song, the type not being wanted, was left standing. It 
was written by a clergyman in Ireland, in commemoration 
of the demolition of the Bastile, in 1789, and was sung at 
Belfast, on the 14th of July, 1792, on the anniversary of 
that event. It had been copied into half the newspapers in 
the kingdom, and had not the least allusion to the war, 
which broke out nine montlis afier it was written. Mont- 
gomery was ignorant that the song was ready in his office 
for the press, till a hawker informed him of the fact, at the 
same time requesting him to print a few quires for him:— 
this, in the first instance, was refused, as he was not in the 
habit of printing such articles for hawkers; importunity 

however, prevailed, the song being, in his estimation, per- 
fectly harmless. Others, it appears, thought differently; 
for the hawker was taken up, a few days afterwards, at 
Wakefield, and there became a witness against the printer, 
who was tried at the Janudry quarter sessions, 1795, and 
found guilty of publishing. ‘This verdict, which was in fact 
an acquittal, was rejected by the court; and the jury, on 4 
reconsideration for the space of an hour, returned a general 
verdict of guilty. The sentence, which was pronounced by 
M. A. Taylor, Esq. who presided, was a fine of twenty 
pounds, and three months’ imprisonment in York castle. 
Our author was not discouraged, or ruined, by his incarce- 
ration: for an active friend superintended his business dur- 





| . . . . . . 
\detailed at length the uneasiness of his mind, his desire to} 


ing his confinement; and on his return, after the expiration 
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of his sentence, he was welcomed home by all parties. On 
resuming his editorial duties, in order to banish speculative 
politics, as much as possible, from the columns of the Iris, 
he commenced a series of numbers called ‘The Whisperer.’ 
It was not long, however, notwithstanding his anxiety to 
avoid giving offence, before the amiable editor of the Iris 
was again entangled in the web of the law. He had scarcely 
become warm in his office, when a riot took place in the 
streets of Sheffield, in which two men were killed by the 
military. He detailed the circumstance, as it appeared to 
him, at the time; but a magistrate, who was a volunteer 
officer, felt himself aggrieved at the narrative, and preferred 
a bill of indictment against him for a libel, which was tried 
at Doncaster sessions, in January, 1796. The defence he) 
set up was a justification of the statement which he had} 
published; and a cloud of witnesses established it. He | 
was, however, found guilty, and sentenced to pay a fine of 
thirty pounds, and to suffer another imprisonment in York 
castle for the space of six months. While he was in prison 
he composed the poems which he afterwards published un- 
der the title of ‘Prison Amusements,’ and revised several 
other works, which served to pass away the solitary hours 
of his confinement. He was liberated on the 5th of July, | 
1796, and immediately went to Scarborough, in order to 
repair his shattered constitution, which, delicate as it was 
from nature, had suffered materially from excessive anxiety | 
and confinement. He there for the first time saw the sea, | 
since he was four years of age. To a mind like his, the| 
magnificence of the ocean was a sublime sight, and one! 
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Tue Curistian Liprary.—Key and Biddle, No. 23 Mi- 
nor street, Philadelphia, publish a semi-monthly Periodical 
under the above title. The first number was issued on the 
first day of May. The design of the work is to publish, 
1. The most volasiibe Religious and Literary works which 
appear from the English press. In selecting from the for- 
mer class, sectarianism will be studiously avoided; from 
the latter, such only will be chosen as Christians may with 
propriety circulate. 2. Translations of valuable works from 
the Continental press; and occasionally original produc- 
tions of American writers. 3. Standard works which may 
be out of print; and selections from such as are accessible 
to but few. 4. Brief reviews of such books as do not fall 
within the plan of this work; so that the reader may be 
enabled to become speedily acquainted with most of the 
publications of the day, and to form, in some measure, an 
estimate of their value. 

The editors are pledged to favor no religious, much less 
any political party; but to act on those great principles in 
which all Evangelical Christians agree. The degree of 
confidence which may be reposed in their ability will be 
learned from the attestations of a number of the most dis- 
tinguished individuals in the United States. 

F he Christian Library will be published semi-monthly, 
each’ number to contain forty-eight pages, extra imperial or 
double medium octavo, in double column, on a fine paper 
and good legible type. It will be folded and stitched with 
a neat cover on each number; securely mailed, so as to go 
safely to the most remote post office. The work will form| 
two volumes yearly, of 576 pages each, and can be bound} 
to match the late editions of Scott's and Henry’s Com- 
mentaries, The price will be five dollars per annum, pay- 
able in advance; six dollars if paid at the end of the year. 


that afforded him uncommon gratification—a gratification Any individual procuring five subscribers and forwarding | 
which was repeated in subsequeut visits, and which (in |the money, will be entitled to a sixth copy gratis. 

1805) gave birth to his poem on ‘The Ocean;’ @ production | Key and Biddle will publish the London Christian Ob- 
which will be read with delight as long as the language in |S", 8 @n Appendix to the Christian Library, in the 
hich it is written shall exist. His first visit to Scart same form, for one dollar and twenty-five cents a year, 

Ss 2 ee Is Hirst visit to Scarber-! payable in advance, or one dollar and filly cents at the close 

ough occupied about three weeks, after which, with im-| of the year. ‘The present cost of this work is six dollars 


every effort will be made to render it a useful auxiliary to 
the cause of education. 


The work will be issued every other Saturday, and 26 
numbers will constitute the yearly volume. The price will 
be One Dollar a year, pes” in advance, 


To all who take six or more copies, a reasonable discount 


will be made. 
Boston, 1833. LILLY, WAIT & CO. 





Tue Kyickersocker.—This work consists of Tales, 
Reviews, and Essays, with Notices of the Arts, Views of 
Society at home and abroad, Comments on the Fashions 
and temper of the times, Gleanings from the least accessi- 
ble of foreign publications, and the earliest on-dits in the 
literary, sporting, and fashionable circles. But above all, 
to reflect life me literature, as displayed in this metropolis, 
is the principal object of The Knickerbocker, or New York 
Monthly Magazine. 

> Each number contains eighty octavo pages of letter- 
press, (being thirty-two pages more than first promised. ) 

{> Terms of Subscription, Five Dottars per annum, 
payable on subscribing. PEABODY & CO. 

219 Broadway, New-York. 





POPULAR SELECTIONS, 





Romantic.—I recollect a pretty incident, which may 
not be uninteresting to the reader. A wild young fel- 
low married a lovely girl, and having been long ad- 
dicted to habits of dissipation, even the sincere attach- 
ment which he entertained towards his wife could not 
entirely disentangle him from its snares. His occa- 
sional irregular hours would have given any but one of 
so pure and sweet a disposition, every reason to suspect 
that she did not hold that place in his affections which 
was her right; but this reflection scarcely ever intruded 
upon her spirits, The husband was far from being 
cruel, and really loved her, but his disposition was weak 


proved health and spirits, he returned to Sheffield and the) 
duties of his occupation. During the years 1798 and 1806, | 
he produced the volume containing ‘The Wanderer of 
Switzerland,’ which was sent before the public. It was 
read, and admired; and its author was immediately acknow.| 
ledged worthy of being registered on the roll of genuine 
poets. In 1809, the first edition of ‘The West Indies’ was | 
published in quarto, with superb embellishments; but, ow- | 
ing to its not being advertised in the usual manner, and the} 
expensive scale on which it was got up by Mr. Boyer, it! 
was very little known until it was printed in a portable | 


form. In 1812, he published ‘The World before the Flood.’ 


Perhaps, from the very title and subject of this poem, its|/they must read as a task, but which they will love to con-| 


popularity has never equalled that of its predecessors. It 
is, however, a work which must rise in estimation in pro- 
portion as it is known; for no man of taste and feeling can 


| publishers, in this Magazine, is to offer to the public an 


per annum. 

[The postage on each number sf the Christian Library 
for any distance under 100 miles will be 1 1-2 cents per 
sheet; for any distance over 100 miles 21-2 cents. To 
subscribers in all our principal cities, the numbers will be 
delivered by agents without expense of postage. ] 

Orders with a remittance of five dollars, postage paid, 
will meet with prompt attention. 





Prospectus or Pantey’s Macazine.—The design of the 
entertaining work for children and youth; one that may 
become with them a favorite; one that will please and in- 
struct them; one that they will regard not as a thing which 


sult as a companion and friend; one, in short, the reading 


and his companions eloquent, and he seemed to grow 
worse rather than better in his habits. It happened 
once that he was called out of town, and in his haste 
left behind him a letter, in which to please an unprin- 
cipled friea@) he had spoken of his wife in terms of 
carelessnes, if not of derision, and dilated freely upoy 
his general course of life. Imagine the anxiety and 
suspense of the startled profligate when he found him- 
self borne by a rapid steamboat npon a journey which 
must necessarily be of several days duration, yet re- 
membering distinctly that the fatal letter was left ex- 
posed and unsealed upon his wife’s table. He recol- 
jlected too, with a pang, that he had wantonly, in an- 
|swer to her inquiries, boasted that it contained a pro- 
found secret, which he would not have revealed for the 





of which may be permirted to good children as a reward, 
but the denial of which may be felt as a punishment by 
those who are bad. It will consist chiefly of matters of 


world. He paced the deck in an agony of disappoint- 
‘mentand shame. He pictured her opening the letter, 
‘and turning pale with horror and indignation; perhaps 


possibly read it, without wishing others to participate in| fact, and the editors will endeavor to present truth and fainting with anguish; alarming the servants; flying te 
the pleasure he has derived. Since he sang of the antedilu- knowledge in a guise, as attractive to the youthful mind, as| her father: renouncing him forever. As soon as pos- 
vians, he has published several other works, which, like| that in which fiction has generally been arrayed. 


their predecessors, have called forth the praises of the lite- 
rary world. 


As an editor of a newspaper, the subject of| 


The title of the work is chosen, as an indication of what 
it is intended shall be its character. The style which the 
author of Peter Parley’s Tales has chosen as a vehicle of 


H . ry ’ orto) > 2 » sidere ; al: . . ° ° 
this memoir must, to a certain degree, be considered in a | instruction for youth, will be adopted in its pages, and Pe- 


political point of view. 


His ‘Ode to the Volunteers of| ter Parley, in his proper character of story teller and tra-| 


lsible he returned, but with a sinking heart, to his dwel- 
\ling, bracing himself up to meet the fury of an enraged 
land wretched woman. He opened the door softly. 
She was bending over her table busily writing. A pla- 
cid smile sealed her mouth with a perfect beauty, and 


Britain,’ ‘The Battle of Alexandria,’ and “The Ocean,’ | veler, will often appear as a contributor. The work will| spread over her glowing features the mild expression 


afford such honorable testimony of his patriotism, that no 
one can dispute his pretensions to rank as a loyal bard. 
Forced by the profession in which accident, not choice, 
had placed him, to write upon political subjects, he uni- 
formly looks at every question he is obliged to comment 
upon, in the Iris, abstractedly, without reference to the 
party from whence,the measure originated, or to that by 
which itis opposed. Mr. Montgomery, im his capacity of 
editor, has taken a proud, because it is an independent 
stand, between the great contending parties which divide 
Ile may have de- 
cided erroneously in some particular cases, (for whose 


opinions on important public measures. 


judgment is infallible?) but the expressions of his views 
lave always borne internal evidence of being honest ones. 


Perhaps, in the conclusion of this memoir, which has al- 
ready occupied more space than is generally appropriated 
to such articles, a brief description of the person of Mont- 
gomery may not be uninteresting to some of my readers. 
ie is rather below the middle stature; slightly formed, 
but well proportioned. His complexion fair, and his hair 
yellow. His features are rather of a melancholy cast, when 
his imagination is at rest; but when it is in action, his 
whole countenance (particularly his eyes) assumes a lively 
color. 


comprise pieces adapted to all stages of the youthful facul- 
ties from childhood upwards. It may thus pass from hand 
to hand in the family circle, and the parents will not disdain 
to find amusement in what they are called upon to explain 
to their children; while the elder branches will be induced 
to try to lead on, by easy steps, their still younger compa- 
nions to that enjoyment which they have already expe- 
rienced themselves. 

| ‘The Centents of the Work will be too various to be enu- 
merated in this place; but in order to convey some idea of 
the intentions of the conductors, the following may be 
mentioned as forming a portion of the more prominent 
subjects: 

1. Geographical Descriptions, of manners, customs, and 
countries. 2. Travels, Voyages, and Adventures, in va- 
rious parts of the world. 3. Interesting Historical Notices 
land Anecdotes of each State, and of the United States, as 
well as of foreign countries. 4. Biography, particularly of 
young persons. 5. Natural History, as birds, beasts, fishes, 
&c.; as well as plants, trees, flowers, &c. 6. A familiar 
description of the Objects that daily surround Children in 
the Parlor, Nursery, Garden, &c. 7. Original Tales, con- 
\sisting of Home Scenes, Stories of Adventure, &c., calcu- 
|lated to stimulate the curiosity, exercise the affections, and 
jimprove the judgment. 8. An Account of various trades 
|and pursuits, and some branches of commerce. 9. Cheer- 
|ful and pleasing Rhymes, adapted to the feelings and com- 
| prehension of youth. 

The Publishers have made arrangements to have the 
work abundantly illustrated with spirited engravings, and 





| of peace and joy; and even ag she wrote the fragment 
| of a sweet ballad fell from her lips in a low music, that 
| flows only from a heart entirely at rest. ‘The husband 
'stole noiselessly around, and read as her pen traced her 
gentle thoughts: 

“Your letter is lying by me. The very, very letter, 
containing the ‘profound secret.’ Now could I punish 
|you for your carelessness; but, my dearest Charles, 
‘how could I look you inthe face on your return, after 
| having basely violated your trust in my integrity, and 
|meanly sought to gratify a silly curiosity at the ex- 
| pense of honesty, delicacy, and confidence. No. The 
letter is unopened, and lest you should feel uneasy, L 
enclose it to you, with the sincere love of your affec- 
| tionate wife,” &c. 


| “What an angel!” uttered the conscience-stricken 
| husband. 

She started up with a cry of pleasure—and as Charles 
met the light of her clear, unshrinking eyes, he was 
humbled that he should have suspected her, and deeply 
struck with repentance at his own conduct. He thence- 
forth severed ail ties that drew him abroad; and if the 
pure and happy being whose influence had thus allured 
him to the path of right had perused all his subsequent 
letters, she would have found nothing concerning her- 
self, save bursts of the sincerest admiration and the 
warmest love. 
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FILIAL AFFECTION REWARDED. 

“My tale is simple, and of humble birth, 
A tribute of respect to real worth.’”’ | 
‘You are too parsimonious, Henry,’ said Mr. D. to one | all of which Mr. D. replied to her perfect satisfaction. 
of his clerks, as they were together in the counting house;) ‘You know Henry!’ s 
‘give me leave to 7 that you do not dress sufficiently gen- from his staff. ‘Well, sir, then you know as worthy a lad 
tee! to appear as clerk in a fashionable store.’ Henry's as ever lived; God will bless him; He will bless him for 
face was suffused with a deep blush, and in spite of his en-| his goodness to his poor old grandfather, he added in a 
deavors to suppress it, a tear trembled on his manly cheek. | tremulous voice, while the tears ran down his aged cheeks. 
‘Did I not know that your salary was sufficient to provide ‘He is a worthy fellow, to be sure,’ said Mr. D., rising and 
more gentee] habilimnents, | would immediately increase it.’ putting a well filled purse into the hands of the old man. 
‘My salary is sufficient, amply sufficient, sir,’ he replied, | ‘He is a worthy fellow, and shall not want friends. 
in a voice choked with that proud independence of feeling,| ‘Noble boy,’ said he as riding leisurely along, and rumi- 
of which poverty had not been able to divest him. His nating on his interview, ‘noble boy, he shall not want 
employer noticed his agitation, and immediately changed) wealth to enable him to distribute happiness. | believe he 
the subject. | loves iny girl, and if he does he shall have her, and all my 
Mr. D. was a man of immense wealth and ample benevo-| property into the bargain.’ Filled with this project, and| 
lence: he was a widower, and had but one child, a daugh-| determined, if possible, to ascertain the true state of their| 
ter, who was the pride of bis declining years. She was/ hearts, he entered the breakfast room the next morning af: | 
not so perfect as an angel, nor so beautiful as Venus; butter his arrival at home. ‘So Henry is about to leave us to! 
the goodness, innocence, and intelligence of her mind shone | go to England to try his fortune,’ he carelessly observed.’ | 
in her countenance, and you had but to become acquainted | ‘Henry about to leave us!’ said Caroline, dropping the | 
with, to admire and love her. Such was Caroline Delan-| work she held in her hand. ‘About to leave us, and going) 
cey, when Henry first became an inimate of her father’s to England!’ she added, in a tone which evinced the | 
house. No wonder then that he soon loved her with aMeepest interest. “To be sure, but what if he is, child?’ 
deep and devoted affection—and, reader, had you known ‘Nothing, sir, nothing, only I thought we should be rather 
him, you would not have wondered that his love was soon|lonesome,’ she replied, turning away to hide the tears 
returned; for their souls were congenial; they were cast|the could not suppress. ‘Tell me, Caroline, said Mr. D., | 
in virtue’s purest mould, and although their tongues never tenderly embracing her, ‘tell me, do you not leve Henry? | 
gave utterance to what their hearts felt, yet the language| you know I wish your happiness, my child. I have ever 
fo their eyes was too plain to be mistaken. Henry was|treated you with kindness, and you have never, until now, | 
the very soul of honor, and although he perceived that he hid any thing from your father.’ ‘Neither will 1 now,’ 
was not indifferent to Caroline, he still felt that he must|she replied, hiding her face in his bosom, ‘I do most sin- | 
conquer the passion that glowed in his bosom. ‘I must not|cerely esteem him, but do not, for the world, tell him so; | 
endeavor to win her young and artless heart,’ thought he. | for he has never said that it was returned.’ ‘I will soon} 
‘l am pennyless and can not expect that her father would | find that out, and without telling him, too,’ replied the fa-| 
ever consent to our union—he has ever treated me with) ther, leaving the room. } 
kindness, and I will not be ungrateful.’ Thus he reasoned,| ‘Henry,’ said he, as he entered the counting house, ‘you! 
and thus he heroically endeavored to subdue what he con-| expect to visit the country shortly, do you?’ ‘Yes, sir, in 
sidered an ill-fated passion. labout four weeks.’ ‘If it would not be too inconvenient, 
Caroline had many suitors, some of whom were fully | rejoined Mr. D., ‘I should like to have you defer it a week | 
worthy of her; but she refused all their overtures with ajor two longer.’ ‘It would be no inconvenience, sir, and if, 
gentle yet decisive firmness. Her father wondered at he1|it would oblige you, I will wait with pleasure.’ ‘It would 
conduct, yet would not thwart her inclination. He was in| most certainly oblige me, for Caroline is to be married in| 
the decline of life, and wished to see her happily settled ere| about five weeks, and I would not miss having you toat- | 
he quitted the stage of existence. It was not long before|tend the wedding.’ ‘Caroline to be married, sir,’ said| 
he suspected that young Henry was the ca f her in-| Henry, starting, as if by an electric shock, ‘Caroline to be | 
difference to others;—the evident pleasuré™$he took in| married! is it possible?’ ‘To be sure it is—but what is 
in hearing him praised, the blush that overspread their| there wonderful in that!’ ‘Nothing, sir, only it was ra-| 
cheeks whenever their eyes met, all served to convince the | ther unexpected, that’s all.’ ‘It was rather sudden, to be 
old gentleman, who had not forgotten that he was once|sure,’ replied Mr. D., ‘but I am an old man, and wish to 
young himself, that they felt more than common interest|see her have a protector, and as the man of her choice is 
in each other's welfare. “He forbore making any remarks! well worthy of her, I see no use in waiting  f longer, 
upon the subject, but was not so displeased at the suppo- and am glad that you can stay to the wedding.’ ‘I cannot,’ 
sition, as the pennyless Henry would have imagined. | replied Henry, ai etry | what he had previously said. 
Henry had now been a year in his employ. Mr. D.|‘You can not,’ rejoined Mr. D., ‘why, you just said you 
knew nothing of his family, but his strict integrity, his ir-/ would.’ ‘Yes, sir, but business requires my presence in 
reproachable morals, his pleasing manners, all conspired to| the country, and I must go." ‘But you said it would put 
make him esteemed highly. He was proud of Henry, and} you to no inconvenience, and that you would wait with 
wished him to appear in dress, as well as in manners, as| pleasure.” ‘Command me in any thing else, sir, but in 
respectable as any one. He often wondered at the scanti-| this respect I can not oblige you,’ said Henry, rising and 
ness of his wardrobe, for although he dressed with the most! walking the floor with rapid strides. Poor fellow, he had 
scrupulous regard to neatness, his clothes were almost | thought his passion subdued; but when he found that Car- 
threadbare. Mr. D. did not think that this proceeded from| oline was so soon, so irrevocably to become another's, the 
a niggardly disposition, and he determined to broach the| latent spark burst into an unextinguishable flame; and he| 
subject, and, if possible, ascertain the real cause; this he| found it in vain to endeavor to conceal his emotion. The 
did in the manner we have before related. 


is my clerk. 





| 


| 


conversation took place, Mr. D. left home on business. | ‘Henry,’ said he, ‘tell me frankly, do you love my girl?’|be repaired. 
And as he was returning, through a beautiful little village, | ‘I will be candid with you, sir,’ replied Henry, conscious|among the young. 


he alighted at the door of a cottage and requested a drink that his agitation had betrayed him. ‘Had | fortune, such 
of water. The mistress, with an ease and politeness that|as she inherits, and you, sir, have a right to expect, 
convinced him she had not always been the humble cotta- | should think myself the happiest of men, could I gain her 
ger, invited him to enter. He accepted the invitation, and love.’ ‘Then she is yours,’ cried the delighted old man; 
vere a scene of poverty and neatness presented itself, such| ‘say not a word about property, my boy; true worth is 
as he had never before witnessed, The furniture, which |better than riches. I was only trying you, Henry; and| 
consisted of nothing more than was absolutely necessary, |Caroline will never be married to any other than yourself.’ 
was so exquisitely clean, that it gave charms to poverty,| The transition from despair to happiness was great. For a} 
and cast an air of comfort on all around. <A venerable; moment Henry remained silent; but looks spoke volumes | 
looking old man, who had not seemed to notice the en-|at least. ‘1 scorn to deceive you, sir,’ said he: 
trance of Mr. D. sat leaning his head on his staff; his poorer than you suppose; I have a mother and grandfather, 
clothes were clean and whole, but so patched that you; who are——' 
could have searcely told which had been the original piece. D., interrupting him. 





Ileft him at my house, not a fortnight since.’\staying. You said that you would —— 
Here followed a succession of inquiries, which evinced an|but you could not, indeed you could not.’ ‘You have once 


|anxiety and solicitude, that a mother only could feel: to been young, sir,’ said Henry. 


jage. 


‘T am/the dangers with which life abounds. 


y oblige me, 


‘I know it, I know it,’ re- 


plied he laughing heartily, but I aim afraid that too many 


said the old man, raising his head | of us old folks forget it; however, if you can postpone your 
journey, I suppose we must have a wedding.’ 


We have only to add, that the friends of Henry were 
sent for, and the nuptialgsolemnized at the appointed time; 
and that blessed with the filial love of Henry and Caroline, 
the old people passed the remainder of their days in peace 
and happiness. 














CHOICE EXTRACTS. 








Frenxpsure.—When friendship is altogether an af- 
fair of the taste, and founded on the basis of caprice, it 
resembles the craving felt for peculiar fruits, flowers, 
or beautiful toys; this species of friendship springs 
from the refinement of independence or the recklessness 
of obscure poverty; the struggling aspirant for conse- 
quence finds it too unprofitable to meet his views, he 
requires a more solid foundation—but the common 


\friendship of the world goes for something, and its 


bonds should not for trifling perfidies be severed; this 
error of sensibility is too common in early youth, 
where the self-love of one party, wounded by the self- 
love and self-interest of another, recoils as though ap- 
palled by discoveries hateful and horrid, and vehemently 
renounces all social ties—but what a dream is life 
without society or extended interests, 


Water Coton ror Rooms.—Take a quantity of 
potatoes and boil them; then bruise and pour boiling 
water upon them until a pretty thick mixture is ob- 
tained, which is to be passed through a sieve. With 
boiling water then make a thick mixture of whitening, 
and put it to the potato mixture. ‘To give color, if 
white is not wanted, add different colored ochres, lamp- 
black, &c. according to circumstances, This paint 
dries quickly, is very durable, has a good appearance to 
the eye, and is moreover very cheap. 


New Minerat.—A new mineral has recently been 
discovered in the island of Corsica. It contains parti- 
cles of gold; and some vases that were made of it, from 
the brillianey of their polish, and the beauty of their 
colors, resemble enamel. 

To Young Mrx.—Modesty is considered one of the 
chief ornaments of youth, and has ever been viewed as 
a presage of rising merit. When entering on the ca- 
reer of life, it is your part not to assume the reins of 
government as yet, into your own hands; but to com- 
mit yourselves to the guidance of the more experienced, 
and to become wise by the wisdom of those who have 
gone before you. Of all the follies incident to youth, 
there are none which either deform its present appear- 
ance, or blast the prospects of its future prosperity and 
greatness, more than self-conceit. By checking its na- 
tural progress in improvement, it fixes it in long imma- 


Soon after this|old gentleman regarded him with a look of earnestness: | turity; and frequently produces misery which can never 


Yet this is a vice too commonly found 
Big with enterprise, and elated 
with hope, they resolve to trust for success to none 
but themselves. Having confidence in their own abili- 
ties, they treat with contempt the admonitions given 


.'|them by their friends, thinking them to be the rash 


counsels of a moment, or the timorous suggestions of 
With too much wisdom to be taught, too impa- 
tient to deliberate, too forward to be restrained, they 
plunge headlong with precipitate indiscretion into al! 
Positive as you 
now are in your own opinions, and your own assertions, 


‘I know it, I know it all, Henry,’ said Mr. | be assured, the time will approach when both men and 
I know the reason of your parsi-|things will appear to you in a different light. 


Many 


‘This is your father ~sume,’ said Mr. D. addressing b 3 salle a | or it; it w at) j j j j 
yo ither, I presume,’ s iddressing mony, as I called it, and I honor you for it; it was that) ohoaracters which you now admire, will, by and by, sink 


the mistress of the house. ‘It is, sir.’ ‘He seems to be) which first put it into my head to give you Caroline; so 
quite aged.’ ‘tle is in his eighty-third year; be has sur-| she shall be yours, and may God bless you both.’ 

vived all his children exeey»t myself.’ ‘You have seen bet-| Shortly after this conversation, Henry avowed his love 
ter days!’ ‘! have; my husband was wealthy; but false|to Caroline, and solicited her hand, and it is needless to! 
friends ruined him; he endorsed notes to a great amount, |say that he did not solicit in vain. 


which stripped us of nearly all our property, and one mis- |deferred their union until the ensuing spring; but her fa-|not in your own sense, 
He rupposed he should have to own) with too much eagerness; nor imagine that by the im- 


fortune followed another, until we were reduced to poverty. | ther was inexorable. 


in your esteem; and many opinions, of which you are 


lat present most tenacious, will alter as you adyance in 
years. 
Caroline would have |Stmption, which dazzles your eyes. 


Distrust, therefore, that glare of youthful pre- 
Pride yourselves 
Put not yourselves forward 


My husband did not long survive his losses, and two of one falsehood, he said, and they would willingly have him | petuosity of youthful ardor, you can overturn customs 


my children followed him.’ ‘Have you any remaining 
children?’ ‘I have one, and he is my only support. My 
health is so feeble that I cannot do much, and my father | five weeks, and he should not forfeit his word. ‘But per- 
being blind needs great attention. My son conceals from| haps,’ added he, apparently recollecting himself, and turn- 
my knowledge the amount of his salary; but Iam convin-|ing to Henry, ‘perhaps we shall have to defer it, after all, 


ced he sends me nearly all, if not the whole amount of it.’ |for you have important business in the country about that | PPO¥! 
‘No, sir, he is clerk! time.’ ‘Be merciful, sir,’ said Henry, smiling, ‘I did not| ®¢™- 


‘Then he is not at home with you?’ 
for a merchant in Philadelphia.’ ‘Clerk for a merchant in| wish to witness the sacrifice of my own happiness.’ ‘J | ¢ 
Philadelphia! Pray, what is your son’s name?’ f 
Ww . ‘Henry W !” reiterated Mr. D. 








shoulder two, but it was too much, and he would not en-| which have long been established, and change the face 
dure it: be had told Henry she was going to be married in! of the world % 


“Seem not to think more highly of 


yourselves than you ought to think, but to think so- 
| berly.” 


By patient and persevering progress in im- 
ment, you may in due time command lasting es- 
But, by at present assuming a tone of superi- 
rity, to which you have no title, you will disgust those 


‘Henry am merciful,’ replied the old gentleman, ‘and for that rea-; whose approbation it is most important to gain, For- 
‘Why, he'son would not wish to put you to the inconvenience of| ward vivacity may fit you to become companions of the 
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idle. More solid qualities must recommend you to the| source of the greatest emolument; and as trade affords the 
wise, and make you out for importance in subsequent /| most lucrative returns, it therefore becomes the object of 
life. ‘There is nothing better calculated to preserve| pursuit. 


you from the contamination of low pleasures and pur- 


Various causes have operated to retard the progress of 


suits, than frequent intercourse with the more intelli-| literature. Among the most prominent may be considered 


gent and virtuous portion of the other sex. 


The 80-|the want of patronage to support the effusions of genius, 


ciety of well educated ladies is sure to add dignity and| and to afford protection against the chilling blasts of pover- 


refinement to the character of a young man. 


Without ty. But if patronage is bestowed with a liberal hand, our 


such soci is manners can never have the true pol- ‘ : F - . 
such society, h ! sun of science, which has just commenced its course, will 


ish of a gentleman, nor his mind and heart the truest 
and noblest sentiments of a man. Make it an object, 
therefore, to spend some portion of your leisure time in 
the company of intelligent and virtuous ladies. Few 
young men in our free and happy country, are so situ- 


soon arrive at its meridian. Numerous causes, arising 
from the newly established government of the country, and 
hardly formed manners of its inhabitants, have checked the 
progress of literature. 


But these obstacles, hitherto so 


ated as not to have access to such society; but if you| formidable, are now fast diminishing. War (with the ex- 
shou!d be so unfortunate as not to be able to number} ception of the Indian war, whose desolating course will 
among your acquaintance any ladies who answer this| soon be stopped) no longer harasses our happy country. 
description, do not solace yourselves with the society | Science will no longer pine in neglect and obscurity. No 
of the ignorant and vulgar, but wait patiently until your longer is the student forced to leave his native land in 


own good conduct shall give you admission to the most) ..0 6h of knowledge. 


Colleges and edifices for public in- 


respectable domestic circles; and in the mean time struction are widely spreading over the country, and I hope 
cultivate your mind, so that when admitted to them, es eg : 
the time is not far distant when they will be found in every 


you may be able to contribute your share to the social 
and intellectual pleasures which are there to be found.” 


Whenever I find a great deal of gratitude in a poor 


part of the union. 


Here genius has at length dared to erect her standard. 


She fears not the force of despotism seeking to overcome. 


man, I take it for granted there would be as much gen-| The mind, unrestrained by oppression, can here indulge in 


erosity were he a rich man. 











its flights. 
racter will soon become as celebrated for justice, wisdom, 


Ennobled by such pursuits, the American cha- 


nd refinement, as it always has been for bravery to resist 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. a 
= ———= => oppression. The advantages which our country enjoys 
ON AMERICAN LITERATURE. are indeed numerous. In possession of liberty and prosper- 


Nations in general are so jealous of their own acquire- 
ments, that it is with reluctance they allow merit in others. 
The literati of Europ: have long since doubted the proba- 


c 


ity she will rapidly increase. 


What other land, indeed, 
an boast of equal advantages—and what limit should there 


be to our gratitude to those, who, in establishing her free- 


bility of genius being tie growth of this side of the Atlantic. 
Those of the learned who thus decry our merits, have, nev- 
ertheless, been amazed by the sparks of genius which have 
been thrown out by many of our countrymen, and think it 
right to extinguish these, lest they should kindle into a 
flame, which would dazzle all Europe with its brilliancy. 


If we cast a retrospective glance over the successive ages 
in which the race of 1 \n, growing in numbers and increas- 
ing in power, has sprfid itself over the habitable globe, 
what a variety of intefesting events there is to attract our 
attention. In this we behold nations rising from obscu- 
rity to grandeur, and again we see them fallen from all 


dom from a foreign yoke, gave us the means of perpetuating 
the precious gift, by throwing open all the avenues of honor 
and power to those who by their talents shall best deserve 
the public confidence; and whose names, written in the 
pages of history, shall be handed down to posterity as mod- 
els worthy of imitation, long after the flood of time shall 
have swept from its shores the countless millions, and bur- 


ied them in eternity. 


Cc. A. BURTON. 


Buffalo L. & 8. A., Aug. 1, 1832. 











their glory, and surrounded by the miseries of slavery and 
oppression. So nurperous have been the revolutions which 
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have shaken the world, and so often have the seats of em- 
pires been changed, that the traveler can scarcely point to 
the places, where their former grandeur and magnificence 
were known. But though the monuments of man’s physi- 
cal powers have been thus destroyed, and are as though 


they never had existed; yet how lasting the glory, and how maining articles as may appear suitable. 


BUFFALO, TUESDAY, JULY 30, 1833. 


Prize Anrtictrs.—In this number we have inserted the 








: compositions to which the premiums were awarded, 


in future numbers we intend to publish such of the re- 
As no premium 


fresh the reynembrance, of those countries where the culti- was adjudged to either of the Tales, they will be returned 


e mind constituted the noble ambition of the 













vation of 
people. 

ble, tho 
from its fintelligent conquerors? 


Of Carthage—of wealthy t 
ful rival of Rome, what know we but from Roman 
But with the Athenian and the Roman we 
nverse. But why this difference? It is because 
ultivated by all possible means that knowledge which 
man above the brutes. And shall it be supposed, that 
country, where freedom has established her dwel- 


t 


t 


ice, a barrier is p aced to confine its effects? 


o the inhabitants of the old world? 


scale of knowledge, how false and absurd they are. 
couragement of literature in our country. 
pillars which support our national prosperity. 


not be discouraged by the consideration that hitherto lite- 
rature has been suffered to remain unnoticed, and science 





1oment be supposed (as asserted by European philoso-| ayq immorality. 
ers), that ina country like ours the mind degenerates,| «hairman, and Jas. N. Granger, Esq. as secretary. The 
r that an American is a being of inferior order and dignity} former having briefly explained the objects of the meeting, 
False as these theories} and the latter read tie constitution of a similar society re- 
re, they still haveadvoeates. It becomes us then to show, cently formed ia the city of New-York, appropriate remarks 
y neglecting no opportunity of elevating ourselves in the] were offered by several respectable citizens, and suitable re- 
With| solutions unanimously passed. 
how great care and attention ought we to regard the en- appointed to draft a constitution, and the meeting then ad- 
, Every person journed until Tuesday next, August 6th. The adjourned 
of reflection must allow that literature is one of the firmest} meeting will be held in the Baptist church, and commence 
We should precisely at eight o'clock in the evening. 


o the writers when applied for. It will be necessary to 


a sy ~s. rr = re = Se aa mention only the title and signature. Since the Prize Poem 
re ae Cee Pelee Ae OP Pr ies ie type, we received a letter from the writer, declining 


o receive the premium, on the ground, that as the time 


erful Carthage—the mighty, and, for a time, the originally specified had long since gone by, and he had nei- 


her heard from us nor seen a copy of the paper, he con- 


cluded his poem was among the unsuccessful ones, and had 


herefore inserted it in a journal of which he had recently 


become co-editor. 





ReFoRMATION OF Monavs.—Pursuant to previous notice, 


place; that here, where probably in a greater degree) , meeting was yesterday evening held in the basement story 
in any other country, the m nd is unshackled by pre-| of the Presbyterian church, to consider the propriety of es- 
Shall it for| tablishing, in this city, a society for the suppression of vice 


The Rev. J. Martin was chosen to act as 


A committee of five was 





Juvesite Composirios.—The original essay on American 


to pass unobserved; and that our attention has been with-| Literature, was written as a echool exercise, by a lad only 
drawn from these, and deyoted to commerce and riches. | twelve years of age. 


He is the son of Ald. Burtop, a re- 


Men naturally are excited to excel in that which is the| spectable citizen of Buffalo. 


Moral and Religious Instruction.—Our acknowledgements are duo 
to F. W. Porter, Esq. Corresponding Secretary of the American 
Sunday School Union, for a copy of ‘‘A Sermon on the Usefulness 
of Sabbath Schools; preached at the request of the’’ Union, “‘in St. 
Andrew's Church, Philadelphia, May 20th, 1833: by J. P. K. Hen- 
shaw, D.D., Rector of St, Peter's, Baltimore.”” From this truly 
valuable discourse, which is published at the request of the Board 
of Directors, we propose giving, in our next number, one or two 
suitable extracts. In the mean time we cordially commend the ser- 
mon itself to sabbath school teachers, heads of families, and others 
who wish to promote the best interests of the rising generation. 





New-York University.—The corner stone of this Institation was 
laid in Washington Square, in the city of New-York, on Tuesday 
afternoon, July 16th, with appropriate solemnities and suitable ad- 
dresses. Enclosed in the stone were copies of the Scriptures, the 
charter and statues of the University, and several other publica- 
tions. The ceremony of placing the stone was performed by the 
Chancellor. The address was concluded in these words: 

“With these hopes and prospects, in the name of the Most High 
God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, from whom cometh 
down every good gift and every perfect gift, and with whom is no 
variableness neither shadow chiersing, do we lay this Corner Stone 
ofthe University of the City of New-York: and with the hamble 
hope of his blessing and favor, we dedicate it, 

To th: Cause of Freedom—of freedom, civil, intellectual, and reli- 
gious; and to that high cause for which our fathers were first exiles 
and then warriors. May this institution furnish able and devoted 
sons, who will appreciate and maintain the privileges transmitted 
to them as their heritage and birthright. We dedicate it, 

To the Cause of Letters, of Science, and of Education—the brightest 
earthly ornaments ofa nation free and happy as ours, and without 
which, freedom itself soon degenerates into coarse licentiousness, 
and results in anarehy end every evil work. We dedicate it, 

To the Cause of Religion—for without this, the tree of knowledge is 
severed from the tree of life; but with it, freedom and knowledge 
alike become sanctified into blessings that endure forever. 

And firmly and permanently as we have now laid this corner stone 
in its place, would we also lay this institution deep in the affections 
and confidence of this community; and commit it to the care and pat- 
ronage of Him who sees the end from the beginning, and in whom 
we trust, that after our names and memorials shall have passed 
away, this University will remain a pillar of light and glory to our 
city and our nation. Este perpetua!"’ 

The services were closed with a prayer and benediction by the 
Rev. Spencer H. Cone. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

The North American Magazine, edited by Sumner L. Fairfield, 
Esq. has, we are rejoiced to learn, obtained upwardsof a hundred 
subscribers in Boston, notwithstanding the base and unmanly at- 
tacks of a certain editor in that place. The number for July is, we 
think, superior to many of its predecessors. The articles are con- 
tributed by some of the first writers in the country, and are replete 
with solid instruction, just criticism, and agreeable entertainment. 
The magazine may be examined at this office. 

A novel, in one volume, by a lady of Cincinnati, “already well 
known, at least to the western public, as a lady of high and gifted 
intellect,’’ will, itis said, be shortly published in that city. 

On our next page will be found the prospectus ofa new periodical, 
entitled the Journal of Belles Lettres, which is printed on the cover of 
Waldie’s Select Circulating Library, and furnished to the subscribers 
ofthat useful and interesting work without any additional charge. 
The Library embraces the whole range of polite literature, the 
works are selected with taste and judgment, and so important an 
addition as the Journal can not fail greatly to enhance its value. A. 
W. Wilgus, at the Buffalo Book-Store, 204 Main-street, has been 
appointed agent. The Library & Journal may be seen at this office. 


The Knickerbocker has been lately pronounced, by no incompetent 
judge, tobe ‘decidedly the best magazine in this country."’ A great 
improvement is perceivable in its appearance and general contents, 
since the editorial conduct has been entrusted to the Rev. Timothy 
Flint, who is already well known to the public as an able writer 
and accomplished seholar. Ina previous page will be found a brief 
extract from the prospectus, giving a description of the nature and 
design of this excellent work. 

The Parthenon for July is unusually interesting. As a new vol- 
ume will be commenced next month, we invite our friends to call 
and examine the work. Itis pul lished at Union College in monthly 
numbers, each containing sixty-four pages, during the time college 
isin session. Terms: Two dollars and a half per annum, in ad- 
vance, or three dollars atthe end ofthe year. Agent: A. W. Wilgue. 

The Christian Library, the prospectus of which we have published 
in a preceding page, has now reached its sixth part, and contains 
several valuable publications. To members ofthe episcopal church 
and other religious societies, the Christian Observer will prove an 
important and desirable appendage. Both works may be inspected 
at this office. 





ITEMS. 

The Philadelphia Typographical Association is about to establish 
a permanent library, the use of which will be extended to the mem- 
bers of the society and others. 

The Common Council of New-York have unanimously voted a 
sword to Com. Chauncey, as a token ofthe high respect they enter- 
tain for his character as an officer and a citizen. 

Who is a gentleman? The Constellation concludes a long and in- 
teresting article in answer to the above query, as follows:—‘‘He is 
a GENTLEMAN, in large capitals, who subscribes for [this 
paper. and pays in advance."’ In our next number we shall pub- 
lish the names of many gentlemen, to whom our best thanks are 
due for their efficient patronage and support. 

The corner stone of Girard College, Philadelphia, was laid on the 
4th instant, on which occasion an Address was delivered by Nicho- 





las Biddle, Esq. 
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PRIZE POEM. 


LANDING OF COLUMBUS. 


BY R. J. EVERETT. 


Dedicated to Mrs. Lydia Sigourney. 


Back, like a mirror, to its daz’ling fount, 

Old ocean sent the first gray streaks of light: 
Upon the dark green waters, gently swept 
The warm south winds, pregnant with spicy sweets, 
Giving faint motion to the red crossed flag, 
That from the mizzen-top hung tireless. 
Above—the heavens, like a sea of gold, 
Stretched forth, as if prophetic of the fate 
Ere long to greet the wand’ rer’s sick’ ned hopes, 
That, like the ark borne dove, had traveled o’er 
The boundless deep, yet found no home of rest. 
Before—wave followed wave, till sea and sky 
Were merged in one. Behind—far, far away— 
The mearre crew, murm’ring seditiously, 
With haggard eye, intensely fixed, visioned 
Their long lost home, its vine clad hills, its groves 
Of colden fruits, and love perfumed bowers. 
Below—the dark, the mighty sea rolled round 
Mysteriously, leaving no pathway 
Of their wearied track, nor luring onward 
To its unknown bounds, 

Ahead—astill slowly 
Moves the toiling barque, as if’twere weary 
Of its fearful course, while cheerless from its 
Creaking spars, the sea boy trims its tattered 
Sails, little confiding in their strength to 
Bear him to those unseen isles, whose green robed 
Banks, onee met, he'd hail with more than all love's | 
Burning kiss c’er knew. 

Aloof—upon the 
Smooth worn deck, with ghastly crew around, 
W hose scowling looks were centered on himself 
Rating with master spirit every thought 
Or doubt his sinking pulses harbored on— 
Cotumsus stood, In him, hope knew no waning, 
But ever, on the canvas of his mind, 
Shone forth the harbinger of better lands 
Than all his anguished study dreamed of: 
And when the thwarted hopes of other men 
Were e’en gone out, bright as the northern star, 
His ‘lamed the darkest storm, lulling despair, 
And turning terror to a sportive child. 
A smile just eurted his fading lip, and on 
His high and care-worn brow, sat cheerfulness; 
Though heavy as the sounding lead, each thought 
Would now and then give being to a sigh: 
For long the hardy mariner had stood 
The wreck of joys, the battling tempest, 
And the brooding strifes of his once fearless, 
Yet now doubting crew. Days, weeks on weeks, aye, 
Month afler month, with gloomy bodings | 
Swept away—still a wand’rer on that sea, 
Whose only bounds is heaven's canopy— 
Seeking the unknown land, his daring mind, 
In the still workings of its mystic hand, 
Had fashioned out. Famine, with parched skin 
Aud glaring eye; and reason, fright’ned from 
Its throne; dismay, with deep and heavy sigh, | 
Her prayer of penitence and reekless curse, 
Had kindled up the flames of mutiny: 
And as with burning madness rushed his crew, 
To sink the poinard in their chieflain’s breast, 
Then hurl him to the roaring surge; unmeved, 
With lightning glance, he’d pierce their every thought, 
And, raising up his blistered hands, breathe forth, 
In the mild language of pure friendship’s tones, 





“Peace! peace! be still’’—and all was hushed again 


High on his dizzy post, worn down with grief, 
And sick with hopes delayed, wraptin his woe, 
The restless watchman lay—now turning here, 
Then there, with groans of keen edged pain, his teeth 
Knawing upon the tarred ropes, and hands 
Clenehed firmly to the rattling shrouds—his eye, ' 
With death-like glance, straining its swollen nervee, 
To catch the simplest speck on the far off 
Horizon. He looks with steady gaze; now 
Snatches up his glass—a blur, a phantom, 
Again! again!— 
Down like a stone, his tortured body falis; 
Twas but a cloud. 

Once more, with heavy clance, 

And half-drawn breath, he looks upon the deep, 
Tracing tle waves as onward to the sky 
They merge. Avain, upon its far-off bounds, 
His blood-shot eye fixes its frenzied gcaze. 
Dull, dark, and cheeriess, as the clouds of storm, 
The wasting moments fleet. Again, with hand 
On mouth, stretching his fvered frame above 
The towering mast, he catehes at each ray 
Of light, as back from sea to sky it plays. 
Again—a shadow flits across his sight; 
Thoveht, soul, all life is center’d on its form; 
His brow contracts; “tinge after tinge lights up 
Jiix pallid cheek; his arms expanded, 


Flashes across his sieht: 
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Quiver as forest leaves; quick, loud, and harsh, 
Each breath is drawn. Hark! a maniac’s shriek! 
From mast to deck, from stem to stern, the ery 

Of *‘Land! ho, land!’ is heard. Swift as the flash 
Of lightning’s blaze, on spar, and mast, and shroud, 
The crew, joy madden’d, spring—save one, alone, 
Who, bowing down, pours forth his prayer of thanks. 
‘Land! ho, land!”’ in peans echoes high— 

‘Land! ho, land!’’ the happy seamen ery; 

As slowly onward floats the bounding barque, 
Wafting them nearer to the long-sought shore. 


Far, far away, its blue hills stretch along, 
And like the visions of their midnight dreams, 
Bank, vale, and plain, with forest green 
And orange groves, salute their weeping eyes. 
**Land! ho, land!’ sweeps o’ er the waters wide—‘‘Land! 
Land! ho, land!’ in glad chorus join the crew. 


Swift through the ocean, “like a thing of life,”’ 
The anxious oarsmen heave the bounding boat, 
While at her moorings, robed in banners bright, 
At length the faithful vessel floats. Away! 

To the isle! heave again; oh! heave once more— 
See! like a haven spreads its blooming shore: 
Away! heave again! the voyage is o’er! 

God of our life!—they kiss their mother earth. 


CHILDHOOD, 


We come to being from the night, 

As cometh forth the morning light; 

The world is beautiful and new, 

The earth is filled with lowers and dew: 
Birds loudly sing on wing and spray, 
And We more merrily than they. 


We gather strength, we run, we leap, 
Find joy in every thing—and sleep. 
With mirth and beauty hand in hand, 
We take possession of the land: 

Life then is surely not a breath— 
What then has life to do with death? 


A mother’s love, her smiles, her tears, 
Are with us in those blessed years; 
The seeds of fond affection sown 

In youth, that strong in age are grown; 
Love, that in part her love repays, 

Her solace in declining days; 

Warmth, light in age’s wintry gloom, 
Pair stare, sweet blossoms to the tomb, 


Then knowledge comes with manhood’s noon, 
With care and sorrow—all too soon. 

The springs of mystery are unsealed, 
Whate’ er was hidden is revealed: 

A common vision is the spring; 

The rainvow is a common thing; 

The morning and the sunset skies 

Are gazed on with familiar eyes; 

The reign of wild delight is o'er, 

And the bright earth is heaven no more! 


R. Howat 


THE 


Smoothly flowing through verdant vales, 
Geuitle river, thy current runs; 
Sheltered safe from winter gales, 
Shaded cool from summer suns. 
Thus our youth's sweet moments glide, 
Fenced with flowery shelter round; 
No rude tempest wakes the tide, 
All its path is fairy groud. 


STREAM OF LIFE, 


But, fair river, the day will come, 
When, woo'd by Whisp’ ring groves in vain, 
Thou’ lt leave those banks—thy shaded home, 
To mingle with the stormy main. 
And thou, sweet youth, loo soon wilt pass 
Into the world’s unsheltered sea, 
Where, once thy wave hath mixed, alas! 
All hope of peace is lost for thee. 


CHARMS OF THE MIND. 
Figure, | own, at first may give offence, 
And harshly strike the eye's too curious sense; 
But when perivctions of the mind break forth, 
Humor’s chaste sallies, judement’s solid worth; 
When the pure cenuine flame, by nature taught, 
Springs into sense, and every action’s thought; 
Bejore such merit, all objections fly. 
WOMAN'S HEART. 
That hallowed sphere, a woman's heart, contains 
Empires of feeling, and the rieli domains 
Where love, disporting, in his sunniest hours, 
Breathes his sweet incense o’er ambrosial flowers; 
A woman's heart!—that gem divinly set 
In native gold—that peerless amulet 
Which firmly linked to love's electric chain, 
Cements the worlds of transport and of pain, 
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Quavirications or a Gentteman.—He who sedulously 
attends, pointedly asks, calmly speaks, coolly answers, 
and ceases when he has no more to say, is in possession of 
some of the best requisites of man. 





Force or Fiatrery.—If you wish to make a tool of a 
man, first see if you can easily flatter him, and if you suc- 
ceed your purpose is half gained. 

Buss.—As two merchants were conversing together 
upon business, a flock of birds passed over their heads, on 
which one of them exclaimed, ‘‘How happy those creatures 
are! they have no acceptances to pay.’’ ‘You are mis- 
taken,’ replied his friend, ‘‘they have their bills to provide 
for as well as we.”’ 


Taste anp Know.ence.—Taste, when once obtained, 
may be said to be no acquiring faculty, and must remain 
stationary; but Knowledge is of perpetual growth, and hag 
infinite demands. ‘Taste, like an artificial canal, winds 
through a beautiful country, but its borders are confined 
and its term is limited: Knowledge navigates the ocean, 
and is perpetually on voyages of discovery. 

The Spmir Lamp has been to some extent introduced 
into use in Charleston, 8. C. A writer in a Charleston 
paper says, ‘‘it possesses a decided preference over any 
other now in use, for brilliancy and cheapness. A light 
can be furnished three inches broad, at the expense of three 
or four cents for five hours, and at least half the expense of 
the same light made from oil. A lamp of smaller dimen- 
sions will contain sufficient spirit to afford a large light 
for ten hours, or for four hours for halfthe sum. The 
lamps are always clean, requiring no trimming or fixing 
after they are lighted, and filled with spirit may or may 
not be attended to for several days. One wick will lasta 
month, and the spirit will not soil any thing that it falls 
upon: nor does it yield any unpleasant smell.” 








Loxspoxy.—London now measures seven and a half miles 
in length from east to west, by a dre dth of five miles from 
north to south. Its circumference, allowing for various 
inequalities, is estimated at thirty miles, while the area of 
ground it covers is considered to measure no less than 
eighteen miles square. ‘ 


IMPORTANCE OF ACCOMPLISHMENT, An accomplished 
man will shine more than a man mere knowledge, as 
brass polished has more lustre than Unpolished gold, though 
the latter is intrinsically so much the more valuable. 

Tue Jovrnat or Bettes Lerrres.~-Nao and Striking 
Character added to Waldie’s Select Circulating Library.—The 
proprietor of this work, anxious to gratify his readers to 
as great an extent as his means will allow, respectfully an- : 
nounces to the public, that the very liberal patronage he 3 
has received, has enabled him to add a new feature to this 
periodical, which he believes can not fail\to prove interest- 
ing and valuable. The Journal of Belles Lettres, embracing 
three to four pages of additional new matter, will be given 
every week as an accompaniment to the Cireylating Libra- 
ry, and will contain: \ 

1. Early reprints of the reviews and not\ces of new 
books, from the weekly and monthly periodidal press of 
London, &c. These reviews will be carefully selected 
with reference both to imparting correct inforn}ation re- 
specting such new books as are reprinted in America, and 
to conveying literary intelligence in regard to worlks which 
rarely find their way acrossthe Atlantic. This pat of the 
Journal will embrace a considerable amount of e\xtracts 
| from new books of travels, memoirs, biography, movels, 
and in fact present a bird's eye view of new public Qtions, 
early diffused through the Union, by means of the f@ lities 
of mail transportation. { 

2. Varieties, embracing literary anecdotes, new ¢ 
l|eries in science and the arts, sketches of society and 
|ners abroad, literary and learned transactions, shore 
| tices of new books and every species of information in! 
esting to lovers of reading, with occasional specimen 
the humorous departments of the London Press, wh 
are within the bounds of good taste, and are now publist 
in no other journal in America, 

3. A regular list of the new books published and in pr 
gress in London and America. 

| 4. Occasional original notices of new American publica- 
tions, with extracts embracing their prominent features o 
excellence or detect. \ 
| (LF No additional charge will be made for this great in- 
lcrease of reading matter. It will be contained on the pages 
of the cover of the Library, and therefore subject subseri- 
| bers who receive their numbers by mail to no additional 
}expense of postage. 

The Library and Journal are printed and published by 
|} Avam Watpie, Philadelphia. 
- a ———— 
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The Lrrerary Inquirer is published every other Tues- 
day, under the patronage of the Buffalo Lyceum, at Ona 
Dollar and a Half per annum, if paid in advance; or Two 
Dollars per annum, if paid at the end of the year. 
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